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A Study of Tibur — Historical, Literary and Epigraphi- 
cal — From the Earliest Times to the Close of the 
Roman Empire. By Ella Bourne. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company 
(iqi6). Pp.7 5 . 
In this Johns Hopkins University Dissertation, Dr. 
Bourne has presented in methodical form such informa- 
tion as can be gleaned from ancient sources touching 
upon the city that shares eternity with Rome. City- 
histories are decidedly worth writing, especially when, 
as in this case, the publication of the C. I. L. has made 
accessible a wealth of epigraphical information, un- 
known to early chroniclers, which sheds welcome light 
on the legal and religious institutions of a town. The 
present study is divided into four chapters: I Early 
Tibur (5-24); II Tibur under the Roman Empire 
(25-41); III The Government of Tibur (42-56); 
IV The Cults of Tibur (57-73). The first two chapters, 
dealing with matters not new, and occupying, perhaps, 
a disproportionate amount of space, form a convenient 
introduction to the valuable third and fourth chapters. 
In these, the data afforded by the Corpus have been 
carefully examined and marshalled in a manner to 
permit the reconstruction, in some measure, of the life 
of a municipal town. The critical examination of the 
inscriptions dealing with the quattuorviri iure dicundo 
and quattuorviri aedilicia potestate, the quinquennales, 
the patroni, the various collegia, and the cult of Hercules 
deserves commendation both for its methods and for 
its results. 

Exception may be taken to some statements. It is, 
I think, not quite correct to say (page 6) that "Horace 
uses the trip to Tibur as an example of a short journey", 
for Sermones 1.6.108 does not bear that interpretation 
without extension of the text. Neither can Epistulae 
1. 1 4.3 be used to substantiate the statement (14) that 
"Varia, which is between Tibur and Sublaqueum, 
probably had its own government under the early 
empire". The fact is probable enough, but Horace 
does not (14, note 51) speak "of sending five men from 
his farm to Varia to vote". The line reads quinque 
bonos solitum Variant dimittere patres, and the phrase 
Variant dimittere implies marketing rather than voting. 
To quote Appian (23, note 88) in the Latin translation 
of the Didot edition (the edition is not cited) has noth- 
ing to commend it in a publication intended for scholars, 
unless it be done to save the printer from making such 
errors as disfigure the Greek quotation of note 54 on 
page 15. Vergil's lines (Aeneid 7.670-677) suffer sea- 
change in Williams's translation (12); and no good pur- 
pose is served by using Cole's translation of Juvenal 
14.86 ff. (32) with its incorrect Centronius for Cretonius. 
On page 26, in discussing Aquae Albulae, a reference 
might profitably have been given to Nissen, Italische 
Landeskunde, 3.610, and to Frazer, Pausanias, 3.455. 
For the healing properties of the baths it would have 
been better to cite Galen (Kuhn's edition), Volume 10, 



P a g e 536 and 11.393 tnan Strabo. Strabo's statement 
that there were many springs and Nissen's supposition 
that some have disappeared afford a better solution 
of the vexed question of the temperature of the waters 
than does the absurd remark of Pausanias. To say 
that "Augustus used the baths for nervous trouble" 
is to mistranslate Suetonius Aug. 82: nervorum causa 
connotes rheumatism. In referring to the villa of 
Vopiscus (36) attention might properly have been called 
to Vollmer's elaborate commentary on Statius 1.3. 
The place of publication should have been given in 
the titles that figure in the Bibliography (75) ; the work 
of Ligorius lacks even a date, Mau's Katalog of the 
Library of the (quondam) royal German archaeological 
Institute contains valuable titles and might therefore 
have been mentioned. 

I have tested many references and found them uni- 
formly correct, although the punctuation of quotations 
is not always correctly given. Many printer's errors, 
however, mar a praiseworthy work. 
University of Michigan. J- G. WINTER. 



THE CHICAGO CLASSICAL CLUB 

The fifteenth meeting of The Chicago Classical 
Club was held in the Hotel LaSalle, on December 7, 
1918. There was a luncheon, followed by papers. 
Some sixty-three persons were in attendance. This 
falls short somewhat of our largest gatherings, but 
considerably exceeds anything that we have had for 
two or three years. With several classicists ill with 
influenza and others afraid to attend public meetings 
on account of it, we feel that we did very well. The 
Latin songs — Vexillum Stellatum, Gaudeamus Igitur, 
and Professor Kellogg's version of America — were a 
new and enjoyable feature of our programme. To 
promote sociability, a host and hostess were appointed 
for each of the tables, which seated eight persons. 
Professor Roy C. Flickinger delivered a lecture on 
Greece before Homer, which dealt with Schliemann's 
excavations at Troy, Mycenae, etc., and with Mr. 
Evans's more recent discoveries in Crete. The lecture 
was illustrated with stereopticon views and electro- 
plate reproductions. It was meant to appeal especially 
to teachers of ancient history, and to be sufficiently 
free of technicalities to be of interest to a non-profes- 
sional audience. 

The Chicago Classical Club was founded in the 
winter of 1914 by Professors John A. Scott and Gordon 
J. Laing, and others. Professor Scott was president 
for the first year, Professor Laing for the second year. 

The Club now proposes to play a somewhat larger 
rdle than it has -in the past, by seeking to protect the 
morale of supporters of the Classics and thus to offset 
the discouragement which attacks these supporters 
when they read the assaults upon the Classics which 
appear not infrequently in the public press. 

The officers of the Club for this year are as follows: 
President, Professor Roy C. Flickinger; Secretary, 
Miss Frances Etten, Wendell Phillips High School; 
Executive Committee, the foregoing, with Mrs. Gibson, 
Nicholas Senn High School, Miss Loura Woodruff, 
Oak Park High School, and Mr. McCoy, Wendell 
Phillips High School. 

Frances Etten, Secretary. 



